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line of future development. His chapter on continuous voyage, for 
instance, was written, as stated in the preface, before Sir Samuel Evans' 
famous judgment in The Kim, L. R. [1915] p. 215; x but it is plain that 
that case was decided as Mr. Pyke thinks that it should have been, and 
in that opinion the present writer begs to concur. In his treatment of 
the relation of prize courts to municipal law, which is an accurate state- 
ment of the law as it existed at the time of writing, there is nothing to 
foreshadow the opinion of the Privy Council in the case of The Zamora, 
L. R. [1916], 2 A. C. 77. 2 Mr. Pyke seems to think that the American 
Government was over-scrupulous as to its neutral obligations in for- 
bidding the exportation of submarines in sections. This is one of the 
few instances in which he betrays the fact that he is writing from the 
standpoint of a subject of a belligerent country. The letter quoted on 
page 73 and said to be a reply to a protest from France in 1796 was a 
reply made to the British Minister in 1793. See Moore, Digest, VII, 
955. The references to Moore and Taylor in note 1 on page 73 are 
erroneous. But these are small blemishes in a thoroughly commendable 
treatment of a difficult and important subject. 

Lawrence B. Evans. 

America's Foreign Relations. By Willis Fletcher Johnson. New York: 
The Century Company. 1916. 2 vols. pp. xii, 551, vii, 485. $6.00. 

Several years ago there appeared two volumes treating the general 
field of American diplomatic history, both by experts in diplomacy and 
international law. There were still needed an authoritative volume 
suitable for a college text and a more popular treatise for the general 
reader. The first need was partially met by a recent book, designed to 
be "comprehensive and balanced — a condensation of ascertained con- 
clusions," by a college professor trained in the teaching of American 
history. The second need is largely met by the two copious volumes 
before us, prepared primarily for the average lay citizen by a well- 
trained veteran newspaper editorial writer, who is also well known as 
the author of A Century of Expansion and Four Centuries of the Panama 
Canal. 

Through observations of a lifetime largely given to the study of 
foreign relations, Mr. Johnson is persuaded that this most important 

1 Printed in this Journal, October, 1915 (Vol. 9), p. 979. 

2 Ibid., April, 1916 (Vol. 10), p. 422. 
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field of American history is most neglected and most misunderstood. 
He writes to meet the need for a wider knowledge of the origin and 
development of American international relationships and principles 
of foreign policy. His chief aim is to direct the "self-centered and 
circumscribed" American people from an "excess of adulatory intro- 
spection — sometimes smug and sometimes highfaluting self-complacency 
and lack of appreciative perspective" in viewing world affairs, to cure 
them of their "bigoted parochial egotism," and to inspire them with 
a more adequate and accurate conception of their true relations with 
other nations. He shows in perspective the relation of America to the 
world, indicating permanent American policies. 

The dominant quality of the narrative is the vivid interest which it 
awakens and sustains in the reader. It is agreeable in style. It gives 
illuminating views of political conditions which explain or affect dip- 
lomatic relations; and, while visualizing in perspective the larger af- 
fairs, it does not lose the outlines of individual characters and ambitions. 

It is also written with the spirit of candor and impartiality. Its facts 
are not diluted with mere sentiment. And yet, the author may inter- 
polate his judgment. Occasionally he is somewhat extravagant, as 
when he states that we owe to Frederick the Great the principle that 
"free ships make free goods." (Vol. I, p. 23.) 

The materials of each chapter are usually well organized. Minor 
events are grouped as subordinate factors of larger events or movements. 
The arrangement is topical and logical rather than chronological. In 
a few instances, the location of minor topics could have been improved 
and occasionally the connection is not clear. Several important topics 
or phases have been slighted. In the decade from 1850 to 1860 more 
than a short paragraph might properly have been given to Mexican 
relations, and other Latin American relations deserve more mention. 

Of the twenty chapters in Volume I, the first five treat the beginnings 
to 1783, the second five cover the period from 1783 to 1815, the third five 
trace the chief topics in the period extending approximately to 1850, 
and the last five are devoted approximately to the decade closing in 
1860, including Isthmian interests, early Eastern relations, the opening 
of Japan, early relations with Hawaii, and some cases of vigorous self- 
assertion. Volume II begins with Chapters XXI and XXII on the 
Civil War, and closes with Chapters XXXV and XXXVI on the settle- 
ments and unsettlements of the twentieth century, and war and peace 
and arbitration. Especially valuable is Chapter XXIX on "Latin 
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American neighbors," treating principally the settlement of disputes 
arising from claims, and mediation and arbitration in various contro- 
versies. 

The author emphasizes the "prenatal influences" resulting from the 
fundamental fact that the United States was the "offspring of Great 
Britain," and the additional significant fact that colonial development 
was coincident with European international intrigues and rivalries— 
that America was "founded and Anglicised because of European com- 
plications." 

In treating the beginning of American policies under the weak Con- 
federation, he states that the only chief good achievement in foreign 
relations was the adoption (in Franklin's treaty with Prussia) of the 
high and advanced principle of neutrality in naval warfare — which 
later became established as an important precedent. 

In considering the organization of an efficient department of foreign 
affairs and the establishment of principles of diplomatic intercourse 
under the Constitution, to begin anew under "troublous conditions" 
the task of cultivating foreign relationships, he gives the chief credit to 
Jay, Hamilton and Washington. For leadership in seeking a better 
plan of central government which could avert foreign dangers and solve 
foreign problems, and for his later judicial decision that international 
law is a part of the common law of nations, he gives great credit to Jay 
who knew by experience the disastrous inefficiency of the conduct of 
foreign affairs under the incompetent Confederation. For impressing 
upon the State Department the two later triumphant principles of con- 
tinental territorial expansion and international arbitration (or adjudica- 
tion) he gives credit to Hamilton. The greater credit, however, he gives 
to Washington, who read the entire record of foreign transactions of 
the Confederation, who was in a notable degree his own Secretary of 
State, who had extraordinary vision and judgment in viewing the great 
movements of the world, and who had a sound common sense in diplo- 
macy which enabled him to keep the young republic "free from the 
tail of the French diplomatic kite" and to lay the foundation of our 
foreign policy and practice on the principle of keeping disengaged from 
European policies and wars. 

To Jefferson he gives credit for one "great landmark of American 
diplomacy," the statement in 1790 that "we should contemplate a 
change of neighbors with extreme uneasiness" and that "a balance of 
power on our borders is not less desirable to us than a balance of power 
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in Europe has always appeared to them" — a statement which fore- 
shadowed many later declarations. 

Mr. Johnson asserts that by the close of Washington's second ad- 
ministration the fundamental principles of American foreign policy 
had been laid — independence and equal sovereignty, neutrality, free- 
dom of the seas, complete separation from European politics, and the 
Americanism expressed in the dominance of the United States on the 
North American continent — and he finds in the later century of foreign 
relations scarcely a new principle, but merely the extension and develop- 
ment of the earlier principles of external relations and policies. 

To John Adams, whose administration is called the " crisis of nation- 
ality," he gives credit for being the first great advocate of the develop- 
ment of American power at sea. In a chapter on "Complete Nation- 
ality" he emphasizes the fact that the Louisiana purchase gave the 
United States unquestioned dominance of North America and a further 
hope for separation from European affairs. Then in a chapter on the 
second war with Great Britain he emphasizes how impossible was isola- 
tion and how important is sea power in international relations. 

He treats the vital essential principle of the Monroe Doctrine, based 
upon the universal principle of self-defense, as "the final capstone of 
American independence," a declaration of diplomatic independence 
and a logical conclusion of European emigration to America. The 
expansion of American interests and foreign relationships, following the 
assertion of the Monroe Doctrine, he attributes largely to the clear 
enunciation of the "world power status" and the establishment of the 
independence of the Latin American states. 

The author has chosen to burn his bridges behind him — evidently 
because he has not intended to write a technical treatise. He presents 
not a single foot-note in citation of any authority, nor the least indica- 
tion of the sources from which any statement has been derived, but 
there is abundant evidence that he has industriously used reliable sources 
in gathering his matter. 

Although the investigation seems thorough, a number of minor in- 
accuracies of statement are disclosed. What is the evidence that Jef- 
ferson obtained his expansion policy from Hamilton? (Vol. I, p. 160) . 
Did Daschkoff sever diplomatic relations on October 31, 1816? (Vol. I, 
pp. 297 and 298). He took leave on March 6, 1819. Baron Tuyl was 
not appointed in 1816, soon after the reception of William Pinckney at 
St. Petersburg, and was not the immediate successor of "the egregious 
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Daschkoff" (p. 299). Not until April 19, 1823, did he present his 
credentials, as the author himself states in another connection (p. 317). 
He was the successor of Chevalier Pierre de Poletica, who arrived at 
Washington in May, 1819, but, in the absence of the President, did 
not present his credentials until August, 1819. What is the authority for 
the statement that J. Q. Adams became the American Minister to Den- 
mark following the negotiation of the Anglo-American treaty of peace 
at Ghent? (Vol. I, p. 299). The United States had no diplomatic repre- 
sentative to Denmark, after the departure of Erving in May, 1812, 
until the arrival of Henry Wheaton as charge 1 in 1827. Thomas Sumter 
was sent in 1809 to the Portuguese court residing in Brazil, and not to 
Portugal (Vol. I, p. 299). Poinsett was not "succeeded by Col. 
Anthony Butler" in 1835 (Vol. I, p. 381). He took leave of the Mexi- 
can Government on December 25, 1829, and Butler was already com- 
missioned as charge d'affaires over two months earlier (October 12). 
William L. Scruggs (not "William E.") was commissioned Minister 
Resident to Colombia on April 9, 1873 (Vol. II, p. 186). 

Mr. Johnson's volumes will help to make better citizens, and they 
deserve careful study. 

J. M. Callahan. 



